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Three Dimensions in Curricular Adaptation, 


J. R. SHANNON 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


SMMC OWE dozen years ago a student in a middle- 
western normal school raised a question in class 

S about individual differences among pupils. The 
professor, who had completed his education in 

m_71cm0«,,;,, the nineties, gave an answer which settled the 
matter without stirring it. He said, “Well, 
= there is nothing to it. I read a magazine article 
Summ on that subject one time in The Ladies Home 
Journal. It was written by a cranky old maid who was given 
to exaggeration. There is nothing to it. Children may differ 
in a few minor respects, but they are a thousand times more 
alike than they are different. They all have two eyes, two 
hands, two ears, two feet, hair on their heads, and skin on 
their bodies. They are a thousand times more alike than 
they are different. There is nothing to this idea of individual 
differences.” Thus the subject was disposed of summarily. 
Fortunately, the professor did not settle the question for 
anyone but himself. The problem of individual differences 
is the greatest problem of the century in the field of educa- 
tion. Superintendent Ballou stated at the Indianapolis meet- 
ing of the National Education Association, “The quarter of 
a century ending this year of 1925 will stand out in the his- 
tory of education as an epoch of remarkable development in 
the science of education. . . . The modifications in our school 
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organization looking toward meeting the individual differ. 
ences among pupils is the outstanding result of scientific edu- 
cational research.’ 

This is no new truth. The purpose of the present article 
is not to stress the importance of individual differences. It 
is hoped in this discussion merely to present a different point 
of view in regard to the school’s adaptation to individual 
differences. This point of view is somewhat out of step with 
some of the literature of the science of education today, but 
perhaps not so much so with that of the philosophy of 
education. 

Walter S. Monroe makes a statement which will be the 
starting point of this discussion. He says, “The teacher’s 
general purpose in adapting instructional procedures to the 
individual differences existing among the members of a class 
should be to control the differences in achievement so that 
they will be quantitative rather than qualitative.”* He implies 
both curricular and instructional adaptation. 

Now if adaptation is to be “quantitative rather than quali- 
tative,” as is here assumed, it seems obvious that the quan- 
tity can be altered in either of three dimensions, length, 
breadth, or depth. A number of innovations, such as homo- 
geneous grouping, individualized instruction, directed or 
supervised study; and differentiated assignments, have been 
introduced to solve the problems rising out of individual dif- 
ferences in ability among pupils, but these are only adminis- 
trative devices. The fundamental question is left untouched 
by them. After dividing into homogeneous groups, for 
example, what then? 


ADAPTATIONS BY LENGTH 
One of the earliest, commonest, and easiest types of adapta- 


1 Ballou, Frank W. “Progress in the Science of Education in the Last 
Twenty-Five Years.” N. E. A. Addresses and Proceedings, 1925, 12. 

2 Monroe, Walter S. “Directing Learning in the High School,” 389. Double- 
day, Doran & Co., 1928. It is true that some writers disagree to an extent 
with Monroe. For example, Emery N. Ferriss (‘‘Secondary Education in 
Country and Village,”’ 265. D. Appleton & Co., 1927) says, “A just system of 
credits should recognize both quality and quantity in such a manner as to 
encourage in the capable pupil not only excellence of achievement but addi- 
tional achievement.”’ 
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tion to individual differences in ability is that type which 
by some means or another presents to differing groups of 
pupils essentially the same kind and amount of curricular 
material, but at varying rates of speed. Thus the same work 
is covered by all children, but some do it in a shorter time 
than normal, and some in a longer. Such an arrangement 
is an adaptation by length. Double promotions and retarda- 
tions in the elementary school are of this type. Carrying 
five or carrying three subjects instead of the standard four 
in high school comes under the same head. Many forms of 
individualized instruction and contract plans are based on 
the same principle. They assume that each pupil shall be 
allowed to progress at his own rate. Quoting Ferriss again, 
we find that he says, “The ideal should be to have each and 
every pupil advance at his own optimal rate as determined 
by native ability and the conditions under which he works. 
Pupils should be taught to look upon the secondary-school 
course in terms of things to be accomplished rather than in 
terms of the number of years or semesters to be spent.’ 

Such a plan of adaptation is good only within limits. 
Homogeneous grouping is good if it really is homogeneous. 
It necessitates not only homogeniety in mental age, as it is 
often practiced, but also homogeniety in sociological age, 
physiological age, and perhaps even chronological age. Homo- 
geniety must consider all these factors, and not mentality 
alone. Who, for example, would want to be present at or 
give his consent to the putting of three boys, aged six, nine, 
and twelve, all in the same class simply because all happened 
at a particular year to have a mental age of nine? 

Two famous examples of maladjustment by length illus- 
trate the inadvisability of depending wholly on an arrange- 
ment whereby we have “each and every pupil advance at 
his own optimal rate.” They are that of young Mr. Sidis, 
who graduated from Harvard at the age of twelve, and that 
of young Miss Stoner, who some twenty years ago was her- 
alded and exploited by her mother and by a popular Wiscon- 

3 Ferriss, Ibid., 254. 
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sin professor as the child prodigy. ‘heir typical childhoods 
educated them into the non-social or anti-social behavior 
which occasioned the scandal now attaching to their names, 
The child member of a certain high school graduating class 
who was called “Milk Bottle” by his classmates is another 
such unfortunate example. 

As society is now constructed, a person who finishes either 
elementary school, high school, or college at an exceptionally 
early age compared to that of his fellows is a misfit. What 
can he do when he has finished? In case a pupil is precocious 
both physically and mentally, and only in such case, it is safe 
to permit him to advance through school “at his own optimal 
rate.” This does not include “each and every pupil.” 


ADAPTATIONS BY DEPTH 


Adaptations by depth, as the name implies, are adapta- 
tions whereby units of work of essentially equal time length 
are assigned to groups with varying ability, and the differ- 
ence between the units is one of intensity of treatment or of 
either intensity or extensity of exercises. The plan of differ- 
entiated assignments with stipulated minimum essentials 
represents this type of adaptation.‘ School marks under this 
arrangement may or may not be based on “the height of the 
hurdles jumped.” 

In general, adaptations by depth are much more commend- 
able than adaptations by length. This warning needs to be 
observed, however: Do not have the additional material of 
a more difficult work unit to consist of the same quality of 
material as the minimum unit, but in greater amount. If 
the assignment in arithmetic for Group X in ten problems, 
do not have the assignment for Group Y to consist of the 
same ten problems plus five more. Arithmetic problems are 
for drill purposes, and if Group X needs ten to instill a prin- 


4 For examples of this type of adaptation see Hughes, W. H., “Providing 
for Individual Differences With Respect to Instruction, Scope of Work, and 
Credit,” “Ed. Adm. and Sup.,’’ Oct., 1919, 343-56; Dalman, Murray A., 
“Hurdles—A Series of Calibrated Objective Tests in First Year Algebra,” 
“J. of Ed. Res.,”’ Jan., 1920, 47-62; Mason, H. C., “A Modification of the Dalton 
Plan,” “Sch. Rev.,” Dec., 1925, 781-86. 
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ciple involved, Group Y needs fewer instead of more. There- 
fore, let the assignment for Group Y consist of problems that 
present to the pupils of that group a challenge commensurate 
to their ability. This is an adaptation by means of quality 
of curricular material.® 


ADAPTATIONS BY BREADTH 


Discussion of this type of adaptation of the curriculum to 
individual differences in ability of school pupils is reserved 
until last, because, in the opinion of the writer, it affords 
the best solution for the problem. What is meant by adapta- 
tion by breadth is brought out by the following description 
of a precocious boy. 

V. S. was a high school boy of ordinary age and appear- 
ance. He graduated from high school shortly after the close 
of the World War with a record of almost straight A. 
Throughout his high school career he had led his class and 
had always been able to prepare his daily assignments in con- 
siderably less time than his fellows. But he did not sit idly 
or indulge in mischief after his daily preparations of assign- 
ments were completed. He was a musician of extraordinary 
note, being recognized as the best pianist in the county, and 
during his “idle” time in the high school study hall he was 
either memorizing piano compositions or composing original 
ones. Outside of school hours he practiced the piano from 
four o’clock till eight in the morning, and after school and 
on Saturdays he taught piano to a number of less advanced 
pupils. On Sundays he was active in church work, and was 
president of the young people’s society as well as pianist for 
both church and Sunday School. During the war when Thrift 
Stamps were sold by the Federal Government he was chiefly 
responsible for his high school selling more stamps in pro- 
portion to its size than any other high school in the state. 
This fine record brought a letter of congratulation from the 
Governor. In addition to all these activities, V. S. read 


5 Do not confuse this with Monroe’s use of the word “quality,” which 
refers to quality of achievement instead of quality of curricular material. 
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extensively in current newspapers and periodicals and also 
in textbooks of psychology. He engaged in playground acti- 
vities with the other children, and took a minor part in ath- 
letics. Truly, he “lived life clear up to the Hilt.” All of 
the activities in which he engaged were wholesome and 
worthwhile. They were educative. When V. S. graduated 
from high school he received the same kind of diploma as 
the other members of his class. He had taken the same 
courses and received the same credit as the others, but he 
had mowed a wider swath. Principally by his own initiative 
he had made adaptations by breadth. 

This boy’s record is exceptional, but it is representative. 
In following his means of adaptation it would not be neces- 
sary to do as much as he did. Let “each and every pupil” 
work to the fullest of his capacity, but let the direction of 
endeavor be in breadth in a number of worthy activities, not 
length in a few that have been curricularized. Furthermore, 
pupils need not be musicians in order to make this adapta- 
tion. Some pupils find it necessary to provide part or all of 
their financial support as they proceed through school. To 
do so is worthwhile and provides for such pupils a worthy 
adaptation. Some engage in athletics; some edit school 
papers. All pupils should take some part in the allied acti- 
vities of a high school, but these parts need not and cannot 
be equal. Coaching laggards come under this heading. The 
laggards are attempting the same school load that the other 
pupils are, but they are living narrower lives in some other 
respects. 


SUMMARY 


The thesis of this discussion is that individual differences 
in ability among pupils are fundamental and must be catered 
to. The curricular adaptations to individual differences in 
ability should be quantitative rather than qualitative. Quan- 
titative differences may be in length, depth, or breadth, the 
relative desirability of the three modes increasing in the 
order mentioned. 














Distribution in Teacher Rating for Promotion 


LOUIS J. FISH, 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICIAN, SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


T the outset it must be stated that this paper 


| TUE CUNLTTUITER HRS 
does not deal with the merits or demerits of 
A teacher ratings, neither does it discuss the basis 
for rating the efficiency of teachers. As long 


as teachers are appointed to school systems by 

means of merit lists, and as long as teachers are 

promoted or appointed to tenure by means of 
oummcmmu"s rating, a scale markiag, however unsatisfactory 
in the function that it purposes to perform, will have to exist. 
It might be added, in passing, that however imperfect the 
teacher ratings may be, they are to be preferred in a large 
school system to the methods of promotion, frequently polit- 
ical preferment, that formerly obtained. 

As a result, all school systems in which the merit system 
is prominent have a distinct problem in establishing a com- 
parative basis for the promotion of teachers based upon a 
uniform standard of comparison. The problem is not only 
due to the fallibility of the marks given, but to the selec- 
tivity of the group to be rated. The difficulty lies in estab- 
lishing a rated list that is uniformly discriminatory and con- 
sequently a basis for comparison. The distribution in the 
rating system should enable the school authorities to make 
a selection of the candidates best fitted for the position. 

The scope of this discussion is to show that the final dis- 
tribution is not satisfactory unless it is based upon some 
uniform rating scheme accepted by the administrators and 
supervisors who do the rating. Moreover, it will be shown 
that this uniform rating system is not satisfactory unless 
it provides a wide enough range for discrimination in the 
selection of the candidates. 
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The teachers are a highly selected group. They have been 
appointed after the completion of high educational standards, 
They have been selected after some uniform requirements ag 
to teaching experience. After appointment they have been 
refused tenure unless they have satisfactorily performed their 
work in the school. Before they seek promotion they have 
received at least two or three biennial marks. This biennial 
mark is made up of the composite estimate of the principal 
in charge of the school, the supervisors in charge of the 
work, and the assistant superintendents in charge of the 
activity. 

It is readily admitted that the candidate for promotion 
belongs to a highly selected group. This group, therefore, 
should not be normally distributed as would be the marks of 
unselected candidates which naturally form a normal distri- 
bution. When more than 40% of the teachers of the city, 
however, are given the highest possible rating, it is clear 
that these ratings are of little use as a basis for seeking out 
persons well qualified for promotion. 

Various attempts have been made to establish a distribution 
for teacher ratings which, while allowing for the selectivity 
of the group, still would be sufficiently broad to allow for 
uniform comparison even though the marks did not come 
from the same source. That is, while the larger number of 
the teacher group belongs in the first 20% of the scale, still 
the candidates in that section should represent proportion- 
ately the same high grade of teachers found normally in all 
schools. 

Therefore, the limitations of the proper distribution curve 
of candidates to higher ranks in the school service are prob- 
lems which make a severe demand on those in charge of 
administration. There is need of agreement on some schedule 
showing an approximate proportion of teachers who might 
reasonably be included in each step of the distribution. 

In 1914 the teachers of a large city system were divided 
into three groups as follows: 
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Group I were marked ............. 1, 1—, 2+ 
Group II were marked ............ 2, 2—, 3+ 
Group III were marked ........... 3, 3—, 4 


With this classification it was found that the first group 
contained so many names that those most worthy of promo- 
tion could not be clearly indicated. On the other hand, it was 
argued that the classification should not be so detailed as to 
make unreasonably small discrimination among those rated. 

Under the 1914 system of marking, this city found that 
there were 41.1% marked 1; 21.5% marked 1—; and 2+; 
32% marked 2 and 2—; 4.8% marked 3+ and 3; and 6% 
marked 3— and 4. It was evident that this distribution was 
not sufficiently discriminatory. 

The result is shown by the graph A. It is apparent that 
the line is greatly skewed from the normal curve of distri- 
bution. 
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In 1916 the following scale of ratings was adopted: 
se 4,38 & 4 
The results of this rating scale produced a somewhat more 
normally skewed distribution. Graph B shows the distribu- 
tion which resulted in 1916. 
Graph C shows the normal distribution with the 1914 and 
1916 distribution superimposed. 
From its experience with 
Nonma Disrmevriow mm(Htaw —_ the 1914 and 1916 plans, it 
was found that a surpris- 
ing uniformity existed in 
the judgment of the officials 
who rated the _ teachers. 
Seldom did the ratings vary 
more than one step in the 
1914 —-—- . 
79/6 -1..- scale. Few exceptions to 
Norm +—— this rule occurred. As an 
example: a candidate was 
rated Al by his master, 1 
by the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge, and 1 by 
the supervisor. In this case 
the candidate was placed 
in the group nearest like 























P “~ these ratings. 
18 / ye 2 ne ao However, no such uni- 
/918 Al / é Rf 4 , : 
Marts a tioten formity existed among the 
GRAPH C schools. Some schools had 


nearly all their teachers in 
the first group. Other schools had a small representation 
in the first group. Some sort of uniform apportionment was 
not only desirable, but inevitable, as the faculty of one school 
undoubtedly did not exceed that of another by a very wide 
margin. 
Therefore, the following distribution of rating was offered 
in 1916 as a suggestion for the guidance of those who rated 
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teachers. The understanding was that this schedule was sug- 
gestive only, and that it did not need to be slavishly followed: 


DUS er Oe ve baveccceewss Al (Superior) 
21 to 25 per comt ......ccccee 1 (Excellent) 
48 to 86 per cent ............ 2 (Good) 

BE te SB Per GO owe cccevcess 3 or lower 


(passable, unsatisfactory, or poor) 


It was further suggested at that time, that in actual prac- 
tice the mark might be modified by the plus and minus sign, 
the plus indicating a grade somewhat above and the minus 
signifying a grade somewhat below the mark given. 

On a percentage basis these marks might indicate approxi- 
mately the following percentages: 


|, EE ea. + (maximum) 100 per cent 
D s0cnkaekanun dee eenneeaee 90 per cent 
Re re Pe wie ieee 80 per cent 
OD cvétineceuss emamenabns 70 per cent 


The result of this rating scheme was not satisfactory. So 
large a number of candidates were placed in the first group 
that frequently it was impossible to distinguish between the 
candidates. The defect was not in the scheme. The people 
rating put far more teachers than the number permitted in 
the highest group. It was admitted that the teachers were 
a highly selected group and not subject to normal distribu- 
tion, and yet, if the rating were to be discriminating and 
available for comparison, a smaller number of candidates 
must be placed in the first group. 

In 1930 a new curve of distribution, with new standards, 
was adopted by the school authorities. In this new standard 
the marks given were to be as follows: 


ee not more than 6% of the group 

A 1— or better, not more than 20% of the group 
1+ or getter, not more than 37% of the group 
1 or better, not more than 54.5% of the group 
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1— or better, not more than 70% of the group 
2+ or better, not more than 83% of the group 
2 or better, not more than 92% of the group 
2— or better, not more than 97% of the group 


Under the old method of grouping there was a variation 
in marks submitted of from 10% to 60% of the teachers 
placed in group 1. This meant that one principal or super- 
intendent placed as high as 60% in the first group and another 
placed as low as 10% in that same group. 


It was apparent that since the teachers were selected and 
appointed with uniform care, the probability of so great a 
discrepancy did not exist, and that the whole teaching body 
of one school should not be ranked far below that of another. 
It was reasonable to believe that work of the entire group 
of teachers in one school was substantially no better or no 
worse than that of the group working in another school. 
It was felt that the variation in the grouping of teachers was 
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due in many instances to a very natural desire on the part 
of some supervisors and principals to express their high 
appreciation for the professional and personal qualities of 
the teachers with whom they were in close friendly relations. 

It was pointed out that if this desire was general, it could 
not be indulged in by one principal or supervisor to a degree 
which was not possible for all without destroying entirely the 
value of the rating distribution. 

The 1930 rating distribution and the normal distribution 
superimposed are shown in Graph D. 

The rating distribution of 1930 was therefore evolved. 
Under this new distribution curve the principal or supervisor 
carefully grades the candidates. He selects 6% of the candi- 
dates as the outstanding and eminently superior teachers in 
his school. From this beginning he may then include in the 
first two groups 20% or one-fifth of the teachers. He may 
then proceed to include 37% of his teachers in the first three 
groups. This process is continued until he reaches the last 
group with 97% of the candidates included to that point. In 
other words, all persons who rate must compare, weigh care- 
fully, distinguish, eliminate, and group teachers according to 
a uniform plan of comparison. Only so many teachers may 
be placed in one group, and the person rating must by means 
of selection and rejection determine by a careful evaluation 
of the work of each teacher into what classification each can- 
didate will be placed. 

This makes for a more careful discrimination in the marks 
given the candidates. For the selection of the 6% in the 
first group the principal or supervisor will naturally select 
only those teachers who stand out in real ability and accom- 
plishment. Following that group there will be a group of 
teachers who have tasked the principal’s discrimination in 
eliminating them from the first group, but who are still, while 
not as efficient as the first group, more efficient than the 
next group he is about to select. This process of elimination 
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and comparison will be followed until he has completed 97% 
of his candidates. 

This process of comparison and elimination is entirely 
satisfactory when a large group of teachers is concerned. It 
is applied satisfactorily in a school having forty or more 
teachers. In the smaller schools the superintendent in charge 
should be called upon to determine the final mark. He should 
make such changes as seem to him necessary to correct errors 
due to the application of a rigid standard to a group too 
small to show a normal reaction to the established distribu- 
tion. 

This system, while in force only one year, is apparently 
satisfactory. The plan makes it possible for the school 
administrator to distinguish and differentiate the candidates 
in the higher groups, and establishes a means of comparison 
between the marks given to one group of teachers by prin- 
cipal or supervisor and those of another similar group. Fur. 
thermore, it makes possible in addition to a uniformity in the 
ratings given candidates, a more effective comparison and a 
wider discrimination among the candidates. 














Is The Teacher Loyal to Her Profession? 


PROF. ROBERT CLARK 
DILLON, MONTANA 


Forenote: Loyalty in this article has the meaning given 
by Professor Royce in his book, The Philosophy of Loyalty— 
the willing and practical and thorough-going devotion of a 
person to a cause. 


Qumumcoummumes FTAT) the honor of being a guest at a Senior 
Sunday Dinner at a certain School of Educa- 
| tion. Such an occasion is the Sunday dinner 


where the diners are to be graduated during 
that week. There were about 80 in caps and 

gowns. 
= The eating part of the program being fin- 
Fumes ished the speakers were introduced. Dr. X was 
the first speaker. He had been to an “alumni dinner” the 
evening before. He was evidently much troubled because so 
few of those before him had attended the alumni dinner to 
which they had been invited as guests, but required to pay 
$1.25 for a poor meal, and listen to speeches on a par with 
the food. He strongly censured them and then told them 
that if they didn’t attend the “Y Vespers” that evening they 
would be pikers. (I did attend and noticed that Dr. X was 
conspicuous by his absence.) The principal theme of his 
talk seemed to be the necessity of the teacher having a “social 
sense.” To further illustrate this important truth he told 
a harrowing tale of a young teacher who lost her job because 
she went with a young man of whom, and when, her super- 
intendent did not approve. Dr. X told me later that the 
president of the college was very much pleased with his 
after-dinner speech and commended him highly, and he was 
sure his speech was greatly appreciated by the seniors them- 

selves. 

He was followed by Professor A, a grey-haired middle-aged 
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man, who was the “faculty advisor” to that class. He spoke 
with so much deep feeling and evidently strong affection for 
these young prospective teachers with whom he had been 
associated for the past two years that there were tears in 
his voice if not in his eyes. His talk was on Loyalty. I 
only refer to a little of what he said. That loyalty was not 
simply obedience to authority, that it was not only doing 
one’s duty, that it might not even be supporting their school 
principal or superintendent, but it was, to quote Prof. Royce’s 
definition in his Philosophy of Loyalty: “The willing and 
practical and thorough-going devotion of a person to a 
cause,” and then the speaker closed with what seemed to me 
a most beautiful wish for his young disciples: “And it is 
my prayer that your love (for your work, for your pupils) 
may be more and more accompanied by clear knowledge and 
keen perception, and (that you will) test things that differ 
(from your own opinions), so that you may be men (teach- 
ers) of transparent character and blameless.” 

Now I have it on the statement of Prof. A that one person 
in that group of president, faculty, and students spoke to him 
in regard to what he had said. This was a person who led 
her class in honor points; she came from a home in the near- 
by metropolis of the state—a home of culture and refine- 
ment. As to all the others, the “seed evidently fell on stony 
ground.” 

Three months later I attended, in the same place, the 
Senior Sunday dinner for the fourth group to be graduated 
that collegiate year— 

The president of the “‘college’’ spoke, as was the stereo- 
typed custom. I do not recall now what he said. Also, Mr. 
Y, one of the Junior members of the faculty. His speech 
was short, and though evidently he is not a “platform man,” 
yet the prospective teachers were very much pleased with 
what he said. He told them he was in the teaching profes- 
sion for the money he could get out of it, and expected to 
get some pleasure from his work. The last speaker was 
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again the senior, grey-haired member of the faculty—Prof. A. 
He gave as the title of his talk—J—-We—You. He referred 
to his own experiences as a teacher, many of which were 
not what he would have chosen for himself, but everything 
always, somehow, “turned out for the best.” He classed him- 
self in with these young teachers, all working in the same 
profession with common interests, and he tried to impress 
upon them what seemed to him the two great values for the 
person who teaches: the joy that comes from friendships 
formed, and the joy that comes from a worthy service ren- 
dered, and in his declaring that the true teacher is devoted 
with almost a passionate interest for instructing the young: 
he quoted Professor Drummond that “the training of human- 
ity has ever been by a compulsory education act.” It was a 
talk of, for ideals. I noticed that while he was talking, and 
he is considered a “good speaker” or better than that, some 
of the Seniors were “enjoying themselves.” Prof. Y and 
the group at his table were evidently “having a lot of fun” 
over their place cards. And I have it from Prof. A that not 
even one of the entire group—about ninety in all—spoke a 
word of valuation or appreciation to him, and Prof A is con- 
sidered better than ‘a good speaker.” 


Now, to quote verbatim from what Prof. A queried: “The 
average graduate from one of the standard colleges—say 
Harvard or Princeton or Amherst or Williams; or if it be a 
young woman, then say from Smith or Vassar, is “chuck- 
full” of idealism when they have finished their college courses 
—so much so that it may take two or three years for them 
to become readjusted to their homes; and their homes— 
parents, brothers, sisters—to become adjusted to them and 
their idealism. But after more than twenty years of teach- 
ing in normal schools, I have been unable to find anything 
similar to such an idealism among these prospective teachers 
—even when they are finishing their course, and have had 
a taste of “practice” teaching. Is it the fault of the normal 
school itself, of its faculty, of the subjects taught, or the 
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way they are taught? Does it take four years of college 
to produce a strong idealism in its students? What do these 
teachers-to-be talk about as to their prospects? Often—too 
often—of the pay-in-money they are to receive and what they 
will do with it. 

Doubtless there is no time in the life of a profession when 
devotion to a cause is so strong as in the period of prepara- 
tion. Professional training not only inculcates but encour- 
ages this. The teachers in our professional schools are 
devoted to their work, and in many cases are respected 
models for their disciples. And yet after teaching for more 
than a score of years in schools of education, I can truly 
state that this idealism, this “spirit of loyalty to their life 
work” seems to be sadly lacking in a large percentage of 
students in our normal schools and other institutions for 
the training of teachers. Their chief aim seems to be to 
“pass,” too, it may be “make enough honor points” to have 
their names on the honor list; many are satisfied with simply 
getting a passing grade—as one instructor in a school of 
education remarked: “Our pupils are grade-crazy.” 

And do they who are actually engaged in teaching have 
any higher ideals? A certain colleague, after years of teach- 
ing, who was soon to be married, remarked: “The one thing 
T’il most miss will be the monthly pay check.” Do they put 
the right valuation upon their profession? Have they de- 
voted, (laid down their vows) to the cause? Why! There 
are some who would even turn it into a mere money-making 
trade, and join a trades union, hoping it would bring them 
in more money. Imagine the preachers or doctors or archi- 
tects belonging to a trades-union. Just what are the ideals 
of the average teacher in rural, grade, or high school? 

I sent my manuscript for this article (up to this para- 
graph) to my typist—a former pupil—a graduate of a nor- 
mal college with a strong appetite for modern literature, 
who is a member of a select metropolitan “Scribblers Club.” 
Generally when she returns the typed article there is a 
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friendly note of a line or two. But with this article I found 
the letter that follows: 

“You ask a question in your article—is it the fault of the 
normal school, faculty, or what not? (Lack of idealism, of 
loyalty, I mean.) Fact is, m’dear, I think it is partly the 
fault of all the things mentioned. Normal schools somehow, 
somewhere, always manage to employ the drabest faculties. 
Professor A, Miss K, possibly Mr. H were the only ones that 
could inspire. The others I always thought of as ‘Finished 
and finite clods, uninspired by a spark.’ And it’s the fault 
of the teachers, too, and partly not their fault, because, poor 
dears, they’ve never had a chance. Families who lead a hand- 
to-mouth existence don’t have time to seek out the better 
things of life. And part of the reason they lead such an 
existence is because they never had a ‘spark’—never had an 
ideal to drive them to become finer, more cultured. It is the 
children of such families that are encouraged to attend a 
normal school. (So cheap, so practical, enables you to earn 
a living, gives you a good opinion of yourself, etc., etc.) 
Girls who are of the finer stuff very seldom go to normal 
schools—they don’t like the rest of the students. And, too, 
such girls generally have parents who are fine too, who have 
made a success in life, and so are able to go to better schools. 

“From the above you’ll probably think I don’t think much 
of normal schools. I don’t. They say one of the chief dif- 
ferences between an onion and a rose is the sunlight which 
one didn’t have—normal school girls haven’t had much sun- 
light, and the normal school doesn’t try to give it to them. 
In fact, it takes it away if anything. 

“Percy Marks, in his newest novel, says College is Youth’s 
Last Stand. And I think one of the worst things about a 
normal school is that it isn’t.” 

A few weeks after receiving this letter I again attended 
another “college banquet’”—a dinner given to the men stu- 
dents of a normal college by the men members of its faculty. 

In after-dinner speaking the student body was represented 
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by a healthy-looking young man who told “Why I am ata 
Normal College.” I am sure that in no other professional 
school—art—architecture—music—law—medicine— theology 
in no other professional school would one hear a similar talk, 
and it evidently met the hearty approval of all the men stu- 
dents present. He gave as his three reasons: (1) It required 
only two years of training to get into a profession. (2) 
During the first year of active work in this profession he 
could find out whether or not he wanted to stay in it. (3) It 
would enable him to lay aside enough money so he could “go 
into some other line.” 

The other day, on the train, I met a former pupil who was 
teaching in a town that prides itself on its school system. 
This teacher expressed her intense admiration for the pro- 
fessor of English in the Normal College from which she had 
graduated. In the course of our conversation she told me 
the town had an excellent library. I asked her what books 
she had read during the months she had been teaching there. 
She had read none. I casually asked her, a few minutes 
later, what magazines she took. “None,” she told me. Teach- 
ers are not readers. Seldom have I found—with only one 
or two exceptions—any of my colleagues, aside from those 
in the “English Department,” in their college libraries. Nor 
do they have extensive libraries of their own. Giving a wild 
guess I would say the average size of the teacher’s library 
would be about 150 volumes—and this includes normal col- 
lege instructors and teachers in high schools as well as grade 
school teachers. Many of these few books are old text-books 
and complimentary copies. 

The semi-educated Methodist preacher takes his theological 
periodicals, and perhaps one or two others of general inter- 
ests; the doctor must have his “Record” or “Journal,” and 
not only do the members of other professions keep them- 
selves informed through their professional magazines, but 
the artisans as well are loyal supporters of their trade jour- 
nals. (I heard a man publicly say that a certain plumber 
he knew had a library of a thousand volumes.) 
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I tested my pupils—about 150 of them—a few months ago. 
I asked them to put down a list of the magazines they then 
read, and also a list of magazines they would take if they 
were teaching and had the money to spend for them. In the 
list of magazines “now read,” 150 different periodicals were 
mentioned, and yet the following names did not once appear: 
Bookman, Century, Harper’s, North American, Outlook, 
Scribner’s (all of which are taken regularly by their college 
library.) Not a single professional periodical was mentioned 
in the “now read” list, and only five in the “would take” list 
(two of these five were magazines that are non-existent) and 
in all (in both lists combined) there were more than 1300 
“mentions.” (Parenthetically I might say that during my 
Senior year in college—Amherst—I discovered through wise 
eduction that the North American Review was one of the 
very highest types of magazines—and my opinion is now the 
same. And yet in these almost 1400 “mentions” the name of 
this magazine is not once mentioned.) 

A person devoted to a cause, studies that cause, and for 
this reason must study through reading. It is true that many 
teachers “continue their education”—most frequently at sum- 
mer schools. But once away from the “halls of learning” 
as students, they almost invariably cease to study by the 
printed page either in books or periodicals. No weekly edu- 
cational journal—of even the highest type—has a circula- 
tion of more than 6000 (and there are 500,000 teachers in 
the grade schools alone), and the monthly periodical that 
has the largest circulation is of the type that great educator 
—G. Stanley Hall, called “cheap and easy.” 

One more reference to the devotion to the cause through 
“selective study by reading.” In a certain college of educa- 
tion, the magazines taken by the vice-president consisted of 
—as I now recall—the Saturday Evening Post, the Ameri- 
can, and the Ladies Home Journal. The man on the faculty 
who held the most responsible and highest-paid position 
(except that of the presidency) suggested in a faculty meet- 
ing that the college could save money by not buying so many 
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books, and during an entire year he “took out” from the 
library one book. I offered to the head of the X department 
a very valuable bulletin on the teaching of a branch in his 
department. He gave a somewhat contemptuous sneer, and 
would have me understand he did not have use for such a 
publication. 

One of these three is now a Superintendent of Schools. 
One later became a President of a Normal College, and the 
third is now teaching in one of the largest State Universities, 

What holds true of teachers in our public schools and nor- 
mal schools, holds just as true of high school teachers. A 
well-known educator, after making an extensive study of 
high schools in a certain Mid-west state, of high and worthy 
reputation in educational history, declared that teaching in 
our high schools is poor—and “much of it atrocious.” 

What percent of those who go into teaching in our sec- 
ondary schools have devoted themselves to a life work in 
this “cause’’—or are they using it as a financial means to a 
different “line?” 

It is true that probably the members of no other profes- 
sion “talk shop” so much as “school teachers.” “Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” I am convinced 
that they so talk, not because of a loyalty to their profession, 
but because of a dearth of ideas on almost anything except 
the trivial happenings in their school room from day to day. 

The great majority of teachers in our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are women, and it is a perfectly justifiable 
and honorable hope the great majority of these have of 
settling down in a home as wife and mother. And doubt- 
less they will be devoted to their new profession, but this 
simply strengthens the contention that loyalty is a willing 
and practical and thorough-going devotion of a person to a 
cause—a devotion they never had as a teacher hoping to 
change her “cause.” And there is abundant evidence to indi- 
cate that there is a similar lack of loyalty even among those 
who teach in “higher educational institutions,” especially in 
our schools and colleges for the training of teachers. 














Substitutes for Teaching 


LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 
WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
BUCKHANNON, WEST VIRGINIA 


SQ mummncsnmniss TYTSTINGUISHED educator of the last genera- 
tion used to say again and again, especially to 
A his classes and to institute audiences, “The big 
job of a teacher is to teach.” Probably nobody 
Fume WOuld deliberately dissent from this statement. 
But there is always considerable of an hiatus 
= between glib phrases and overt acts. Not all 
Cummins teachers teach. Anybody who looks back over 
his academic career can think of teachers who wasted hours 
and hours of his time without teaching him a thing. The 
greatest tragedy of our American education is that there are 
thousands of so-called teachers who are simply going through 
the motions of teaching. But it hard to face facts. Few 
of us would admit being complete ineffectualities. To keep 
his own self-respect the non-teaching pedagogue must do 
some rationalizing. To hold his position he must see to it 
that there is some semblance of activity. Therefore, he must 
find some substitute for teaching. 

I. Probably the substitute, in whose name the most peda- 
gogical sins have been committed, has been that of lecturing. 
There is, say what we may, a world of wisdom in the witty 
aphorism that ‘“‘a classroom lecture is a means of transferring 
knowledge by means of the fountain pen from the notebook 
of the teacher to that of the student without going through 
the mind of either.” I sat in a class in a graduate school 
by the side of a young professor from a Southern University. 
We were studying Tennyson and he was taking that particu- 
lar course because he was to teach the subject the next fall. 
He cared nothing whatever about the poet, his philosophy, 
or his background. For him the course had one purpose and 
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that was to fill his notebook with wisdom about Tennyson 
so that later he could, with a great display of erudition, in- 
flict it upon more or less defenseless classes. Once a young 
woman applied to me for a position as teacher of certain 
college classes in literature. In telling me of her qualifica- 
tions she informed me that she had all of her notes from 
the courses which she had taken with the distinguished Mr. 
Doe, and that, therefore, she would not have much trouble 
with her lectures. I informed her that the position was not 
vacant at.that time, and gratuitously added that if she were 
employed I would insist that she destroy all of those notes, 
I shall never forget the look of hurt bovinity which my inno- 
cent remark called forth. As she left me I could not but 
feel that she left with the thought that she was departing 
from the presence of an educational freak. 

In “Sartor Resartus” Carlyle speaks of education as 
“thought kindled at the flame of living thought.” Yet no 
living thought can be communicated by a student’s writing 
down in his notebook what a teacher reads from another 
notebook. Such pedagogy gets too far from the source. This 
is especially true if the same well-worn notes do service year 
after year. There is a story floating around that a certain 
venerable professor, as he read from his yellow manuscript, 
noticed that one boy was taking no notes. He called the 
negligent youth to his desk and asked him the reason for 
his dereliction. The boy’s explanation was that his father 
had had this course and that he had the notes which he had 
taken. The story may be apocryphal, but would any one 
deny that there are situations in which it might be true. I 
know of several teachers who make it a point to tear up their 
notes at the end of each period. This is a fine method for 
a man to use to make himself work and to keep his material 
fresh and vital. The reading of dead, second-hand material 
to students from the very nature of things cannot be teaching. 

II. Another substitute for teaching is the sin of the note- 
book. Very often, to reénforce the classroom material and 
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to keep the student from an undue amount of loafing, cer- 
tain notebook tasks are assigned. Of course, there are times 
when this type of an assignment is pedagogical and helpful. 
But in divers instances it is another substitute for teaching. 
More often than not for the reasonably conscientious student 
it means copying page after page of more or less meaning- 
less material. Even if the facts copied are in themselves 
interesting and valuable, as they mostly are, the mechanical 
work of reproducing them tends to make the whole task a 
decidedly perfunctory performance. As a rule, the prepara- 
tion of a notebook is a profitless and slavish piece of work. 
A school superintendent met a boy who was in the first year 
of junior high and asked him how he was enjoying school 
life. He replied, “It would be fine if it were not for note- 
books, but a fellow who is making five notebooks cannot get 
much pleasure out of life.” 

But there is another side to the picture. The notebook 
assignments are not slavery to all students. In fact, they 
make it easy for the lazy one to meet his requirements. The 
book of the conscientious student begins to go the rounds 
as soon as it is prepared. At the eleventh hour the laggard 
borrows someone else’s notes, probably sits up all night tran- 
scribing them and nobody is any the wiser, neither student 
nor teacher. In spite of the high value of some notebooks 
assigned by a skilful teacher and definitely correlated with 
the rest of the course, it can be said with a high degree of 
assurance that the average notebook is a waste of time and 
labor, and a pedagogical travesty. 

III. What might be termed excessive amiability is also a 
frequent substitute for teaching. Years ago a young man 
who was pitiably deficient as a student informed me that 
since he could not think of anything else which he could do 
he had decided to become a teacher. My enthusiasm was 
rather tepid, but I asked him what he had thought of teach- 
ing. He said that he did now know what he could teach, but 
that he was sure that he could make the students like him. 
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The underlying hypothesis in this instance was that ami- 
ability can take the place of ability as far as success as a 
teacher is concerned. Other things being equal it is better 
for a teacher and his classes to have a spirit of reciprocal 
good feeling. A super-antagonistic teacher is never effective, 
On the other hand, a teacher who devotes his major energies 
to the winning of personal popularity is an impediment to 
any school system. His influence is always negative rather 
than positive. As soon as that person goes into a community 
he sets to work “winning the friendship of the boys and 
girls,” and succeeds, in a measure. In a few days some are 
calling him by his first name, and all is delightful. But before 
long disciplinary problems arise. Some patrons of the school 
begin to see that personal popularity is not an adequate 
recompense for slipshod work. Then, too, it can mostly be 
taken for granted that the teacher afflicted with the “popu- 
larity bug” will be disloyal to his colleagues and supervisors. 
He will let it be noised abroad that he is sympathetic with : 
the recalcitrant student whom somebody else has so cruelly 
punished. The faculty becomes involved in friction; and 
occasionally the “popular” teacher ruins the work of a whole 
school for a period of years. 

Or the substituter may seek popularity in non-school circles 
in the community. This may take the form of an unbal- 
anced social life. No person can have an excessive number 
of social engagements and at the same time be a good teacher. 
More than one young man who has gone into a community 
to teach has, by spending an inordinate amount of time “down 
town,” acquired the reputation of being a “good fellow,” but 
has, at the same time, committed professional suicide. A 
“drug-store cowboy” and a good teacher cannot dwell in the 
same tenement of clay. It can be proclaimed in Gath and 
in the streets of Ascalon, that in the teaching profession 
popularity cannot take the place of efficiency. 


IV. The substitution of the machinery of education for 
the thing itself is possibly the most frequently used substi- 
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tute. Plans, outlines, reports, lists of questions, examina- 
tions and intelligence tests are only means to an end. They 
are roads to the attainment of a purpose but they are not 
the goal itself. Over sixty years ago in Culture and Anarchy, 
Matthew Arnold warned the English people of the danger of 
allowing the machinery of life to become dominant. Like 
much else that he said, this thought has wide pedagogical 
implications. There are school systems in America where 
teachers are kept so busy with operating educational machin- 
ery that they have no time to teach. Sometimes the making 
out of reports demands an inordinate amount of time and 
energy. Occasionally in college courses the teacher believes 
that his main duty is to give tests, grade papers, and keep 
records. Over-conscientious teachers sit up late night after 
night, minutely grading papers and exhausting their vitality 
to such a degree that when they face their classes they lack 
vigor, magnetism and power of inspiration. Once at a county 
fair I saw a fine, big thresher in motion. The power was 
on, the belts and pulleys all adjusted and the machine going 
at good speed. Yet nothing was being accomplished. No 
grain was passing through it. Would any one deny that the 
same situation might be true of a big educational machine? 

Genuine teaching is contagious. A classroom where it is 
being done is alive with intellectual electricity. The atmos- 


phere is galvanic with ideas. New doors are being opened. 


Thought is inspiring thought. “He made us grow wonder- 
fully,” said a student in speaking of one of his teachers of 
other years. That is what a real teacher always does to 
those with a scintilla of capacity for growth. Teaching is 
not dispensing sawdust with a spoon. It is from the living, 
through the living, to the living. Nowhere is a substitute 
more inadequate than it is when it has to do with the issues 
which make or mar the human soul. 
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A High School Coach’s Outlook on Dramatics 


VIRGINIA JENNINGS 
DRAMATIC COACH AT HIGH BRIDGE HIGH SCHOOL 
MANASQUAN, NEW JERSEY 


Summ HE great value of dramatic art for high school 
= students is not preparation for the stage but 
T preparation for life. The best coach is not she 
who is interested in art for art’s sake but she 
wwmmemuns WhO is interested in art only as it contributes 
to human happiness. There is no other art 
: more able to accomplish this. 

Summum, & But how can dramatics serve as a prepara- 
tion for life? To students who have participated in plays, 
there are manifold answers to that question. Dramatic art 
may give the student a sense of the richness and beauty of 
life. It can glorify the human personality. It can help the 

student to become a social being. 

A sense of the beauty and richness of life often comes 
unconsciously to those who have sought the joy of artistic 
creation in the dramatic field. The student must learn that 
it does not matter what part he plays on the stage so long 
as he plays it well. The role of the beggar may be made 
more interesting and beautiful than that of the king. The 
ugly person in the play may have a personality more inter- 
esting and dynamic than that of the handsome one. So may 
the student learn that in whatever role fate has cast him, 
his life may be beautiful and rich if he chooses to make it 
so. The theatre is not an art apart from life, but life itself; 
and life may be made an art. 

Dramatic work may help the student to become a social 
being in several ways. If he is an introvert, he will lose 
much of his self-consciousness by getting out of himself into 
a character on the stage; or by working on a committee in 
some activity connected with the production. If he is self- 
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centered, he must learn to subordinate himself to the ideal 
for which the whole group is working. Through working 
with others and concentrating on something outside himself 
quite naturally and unconsciously he will acquire social poise, 

The possibility of glorifying the human personality lies 
through the development of beauty of speech and grace of 
movement. What he learns in this way on the stage he may 
carry over into life if he wills to do so. I have met several 
old actors retired from the stage and pathetically poor. Yet 
I could not find in my heart for them anything but admira- 
tion and even envy. They bore themselves like kings and 
there was strength and charm in their voices. Although age 
had left them without work and without money, I felt that 
they had made of their personalities a gift from the gods. 

The power of dramatic work in ennobling character is not 
imaginary. The actor may or may not carry over into life 
the part he plays on the stage. It usually depends on whether 
or not it is pleasing to him. The “hero-worshipping” ado- 
lescent is unlikely to play a beautiful, noble character with- 
out desiring to become that person. So far as possible the 
plays chosen in high school should give the adolescent oppor- 
tunity to play the beautiful and the noble. This, of course, 
is not' always possible nor, indeed, desirable. But in portray- 
ing the hard, cruel, inhuman man, the actor must do some- 
thing more than portray hardness and cruelty. The author 
has already done that. The actor must add to the creation 
by finding some streak of humanity in this cruel, inhuman 
creature. In doing this, the student gains human insight 
and tolerance. It is not without significance that whatever 
other faults the actor usually possesses, he is seldom self- 
righteous. 

A wise choice of play depends on certain circumstances: 
namely, the stage equipment, the acting material, and the 
state of mind in the school and community. If the director 
is a practical student of psychology, and she should be, she 
will know when she discovers a play that fits in successfully 
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with all these circumstances. However, this is not always 
possible. 

Authors, on Little Theatre producing, emphasize the neces- 
sity for the director being a despot, and having the deciding 
voice in all matters. But if she exercises despotism it should 
be not obviously, but subtly. That is why, in choosing the play 
to be produced, she should ask some committee to help her, 
perhaps the officers of the Dramatic Club. 

Whether she needs help or not, it is wiser for her to do 
this. There is no person in the school whose work is more 
open to criticism than that of the dramatic director, and 
whose problems are more often ignored or misunderstood. 
Therefore, the appointment of a committee will be beneficial, 
even though they cannot solve the problem. It will be bene- 
ficial because this little group, at least, will see the director's 
point of view and the circumstances involved in the situation, 
and will have an active interest in the production, such as 
they would not have had, had their opinion and judgment 
not been asked for. High school students will also appre- 
ciate the greater degree of democracy involved. 

There are several ways of getting a group of students 
interested in the selection of the play. A special meeting 
of the Dramatic Club may be called, ‘announced long enough 
in advance to give each member an opportunity to select 
the play he would like to see presented. The members should 
be asked not to confer with each other before the meeting. 
At the meeting each member may perform a scene from the 
play he has selected, tell about its theme, its settings, the 
time it takes place, and its characters. 

If the dramatic director is also an English teacher, she 
may correlate the selection of the play with class work, and 
let each student give an oral report in class of the play. 

It is desirable to draw up the dramatic program for the 
entire year in advance, for the sake of keeping it well bal- 
anced. The dramatic coach should not be over-ambitious in 
the number of plays she attempts to produce. It is wiser for 
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her to discover when she first enters a school system how 
many productions are expected of her, and to concentrate 
upon them, rather than attempting more. Only one or two 
productions a year are given in most high schools. Of course, 
this means only full-length plays. Any number of one-act 
plays may be prepared for presentation in assembly. If, how- 
ever, four plays are given a year, the program may be bal- 
anced by including the following types: 

1. A popular play produced chiefly for entertainment. 

2. An educational play, to supplement and vivify the work 

of the classroom, 

38. A play of social and ethical force, for the sake of civic 

and social betterment. 

4. An experimental play, for the sake of encouraging the 

native writer. 

In choosing the play, the most important thing to consider 
is the effect it will have on the high school students who par- 
ticipate in its production. It is unfortunate if the director 
has a passion for sordid realism. We have a right to expect, 
in the play portraying the darker side of life, that it contain 
some deep significance or some constructive idea. The Last 
of the Lowries and Peggy, in the Carolina Folk Plays, offer 
us merely pain for its own sake. The adolescent usually finds 
joy in the creation of beauty and in the interpretation of 
nobility; and if possible the play chosen should satisfy these 
desires. 

In casting the high school play the coach faces grave dan- 
gers. Possibly nothing done in most high schools, breeds so 
much discontent among the students. Their remarks run 
something like this: ‘The cast was already chosen before 
try-outs.” “I went to the try-outs but wasn’t given a chance.” 

What is the matter with the dramatic coach? Has she no 
sense of fairness? 

The truth is simply that the coach’s viewpoint is naturally 
different from that of everyone else in the school. Of course, 
she had probably selected many of the actors before try-outs. 
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What intelligent coach would choose a play without first con- 
sidering what acting material she had? Why let Sarah try 
out for the sweet-voiced opera singer? Sarah had adenoids. 
But nothing will ever convince the students that the coach 
is aware of Sarah’s possibilities until she hears Sarah read 
the part. The coach must constantly make an effort to under- 
stand the students and the rest of the faculty. They will 
never understand her. 

To begin with, she must make the selection of the cast as 
impersonal a matter as possible. Grafton and Royer, in their 
book, The Process of Play Production, say of the director, 
on page 57, “He should not trust the casting of his play to 
a casting group, and he will not if he is a self-respecting 
director.” But that does not mean that he should dispense 
with the casting group entirely. There is no way of making 
the casting of the play appear impersonal except by making 
it appear to be the decision of a committee. The final choice 
ought, of course, to rest with her. But there is much to be 
gained by calling in a committee of the faculty to help. It 
not only makes the casting appear impersonal to the students 
but it pleases the teachers whose judgment she calls for. 

If only one production is presented to the public each year, 
it would be possible to make a list of all the students who 
come to the try-out, and use every student at least once dur- 
ing the year in a one-act play presented in assembly. 

The following suggestions should prove useful to the coach: 
1. Do not suggest to any student that he try out for a specific 
part before the actual try-out. He is sure to tell his friends, 
who will think it unfair. 2. Announce the play a week in 
advance. Have copies of the play placed on reserve in the 
library so the students may read it before the try-out. 3. 
Choose the selections for each character that will be used 
for trying out. Have them marked in the reserve books. 
4. Ask about three members of the faculty to help in casting 
the play. Request them to make no comments while the try- 
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outs are being conducted, but to cast the play by writing the 
names of the appropriate students on a piece of paper next 
to the characters. Each should do this without consulting 


the other. 


The coach will do the same. 5. Each student 


should be given an opportunity to try for the part he desires. 
If time permits, he should try for two parts. 6. Before mak- 
ing the final casting, it may be desirable to have a second 
try-out open only to the students selected by the coach and 


the judges. 
coach. 


The final choice should, of course, rest with the 





The days go hurrying by; 
The harvest month is past; 
The brilliancy of autumn 
In memory’s file is cast. 


The woods seem bare and desolate ; 
The frost-hurt fields are sad; 

The twelfth-month with its Christmas 
Has come to make us glad. 


Let’s cover grief and sorrow 

With the cheer that Christmas gives ; 
Renew the blessed spirit, 

And know that Christ-love lives. 


MINNIE E. Hays, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Graduation and Apostasy 


ROBERT C. FRANCIS 
SOUTH AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 


Summits FEN I was a child it seemed to me that people 
= spent an altogether disproportionate amount of 

W time in getting educated. One went a year or 

two to kindergarten, eight years to grammar 
ummm, School, four to high school, four to college, and 
if one was to be a doctor or a lawyer, four more 
years to medical or law school. By the end of 
that time one was rapidly approaching old age 
with comparatively little opportunity to profit by his educa- 
tion. And even that brief opportunity came to a sudden and 
illogical end when death wiped out all the knowledge that 
had taken so many years to accumulate. It was a gloomy 
prospect for a child. 

Education still seems to me a long-drawn-out process, but 
no longer one that fills me with dismay, no longer a mere 
dismal preliminary to real living. Instead of being astonished 
that anyone should choose to spend a third or a quarter of 
his life at it, I am surprised that so many of us spend no 
longer. We go to school day after day, month after month, 
for perhaps twenty years; and then suddenly come to a halt 
and announce to the world that we are educated. In this 
respect our education is like old-fashioned salvation: it is to 
be done and over with. “’Tis done, the great transaction’s 
done,” our pious ancestors sang at prayer-meeting. And so 
their living descendants might plausibly sing at college com- 
mencement. 

And yet we should not be surprised at this. A large pro- 
portion of our education is admittedly of the “stopping” kind. 
For twelve or more years we work away for the most part 
on subjects that everyone knows we are soon going to cease 
studying and continue, if at all, only through use. There 
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comes a time in grammar school when normally bright chil- 
dren know enough arithmetic for the ordinary purposes of 
life. If after that a boy persists in being mathematical, he 
is not urged to ascend into higher arithmetic, but is taught 
algebra or geometry. As with arithmetic, so with spelling, 
reading, penmanship. Even the broader subjects like geog- 
raphy and history are taught for rather immediate ends 
which may be satisfactorily reached and then superseded. 
This type of education—we might call it preparatory or 
finite — predominates, although progressively less and less, 
up through the high school. 

But by the time one reaches college, the center of gravity 
has shifted to a different basis, and education has become 
largely an introduction to the universe of mind, —the uni- 
verse of science, literature, art, and social theory. We call it 
by the same name, education; but it is really a fundamentally 
different thing from what concerns the grammar school boy 
puzzling over a problem in arithmetic. In large measure it 
contains its own end, if such can be said of anything infinite 
in scope. It affords no proper getting-off place; it has no 
convenient upper limits. To regard college men and women 
merely as people with more education than other folk is to 
miss the point. They should be men and women committed 
to a painstaking and enlightened understanding and appreci- 
ation of all life during all life. 

Of course, the transition from preparatory to higher educa- 
tion, from finite to infinite if you please, is so gradual that 
we fail to observe the fundamental shift. Thanks to the 
continuity of our educational system and to its quadrennial 
bias (four is almost the sacred number of education), the 
college is popularly thought of as an exalted high school. 
And what is the A.B. degree but a kind of higher diploma? 

But although this degree marks most definitely the end of 
the undergraduate career, it has only the most arbitrary 
relation to higher education, which by its very nature is self- 
perpetuating. Like marriage it is a kind of life sentence 
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that we voluntarily give ourselves. It is an extended atti- 
tude like one’s profession or one’s religion, which may develop 
and change but which does not properly cease. It is ideally 
even more: a dimension of living itself, permeating, clarify- 
ing, and heightening all experience. We have learned to 
repeat the dictum, “Education is life’; but we have not 
exhausted its meaning. We have called life into education, 
but in practice we have restricted education to a fraction of 
life. After saying, “Education is as broad as life,” let us 
add, “And as long, too.” If there is an end to higher edu- 
cation, its proper name is not graduation or commencement, 
but apostasy. 

Young men and women in college are introduced to new 
intellectual world presumably because they intend to live in 
those worlds the rest of their lives. They read books on 
philosophy and science, economics and history, presumably 
because these are phases of life that they as intelligent people 
find significant. They acquire new and finer tastes in read- 
ing, music, drama, and the plastic arts presumably because 
they are outgrowing the narrower, cruder, unsophisticated 
tastes of earlier years. And having outgrown them they will 
presumably not revert to them. 

But they do. Thousands of them every year. Thousands 
of young men and women abandon education with the same 
move with which they leave college. Promptly they cease to 
be undergraduates, and almost as promptly they become “old 
grads.” The process is familiarly known as “settling down,” 
or “getting down to business,” or “outgrowing the fads and 
extremes that youth is prone to.” A normal, wholesome 
process, some say crisply. An inevitable process, others say 
with a sigh. Inherent in the modern, economic system with 
its eight-hour day, all agree. No getting away from it for 
most of us, apparently. 

Even the colleges submit. After all, they are only cultural 
outposts in an essentially Philistine world, and they cannot 
afford to cut themselves off from the source of supplies. They 
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will succeed in waylaying a few promising students into 
graduate study and ultimate professorship, and call them- 
selves rewarded. No, it would not do for the college to 
expose the myth that it is.synonymous with higher education. 
Better to let people go on thinking that the four-year college 
course is a divine dispensation sufficient to equip any bright, 
earnest youth for all possible encounters with the universe. 
But larger and larger numbers of thoughtful people must be 
wondering how it is possible to develop, in so short a period, 
satisfactory knowledge, attitudes, creative impulses toward a 
world that grows every year more vast and complicated. 
More and more people must be asking themselves whether 
or not it really is necessary to squeeze into four years what 
might better fill a lifetime, to cram down in one indigestible 
mass what rightly needs decades for proper assimilation. 
They must soon be inquiring whether by stretching and stuff- 
ing the college course to contain the entire realm of higher 
education, we have not provided ourselves with too much of 
the one and far too little of the other. 

In view of the vast scope of what we are calling higher 
education, the most natural function of the college would seem 
to be preparation and initiation rather than completion. In- 
stead of striving to turn out educated men and women, it 
would more modestly and reasonably try to teach young men 
and women how to spend the rest of their lives in educating 
themselves. The college would become a glorious point of 
embarkation for the long voyage ahead, equipped with maps, 
charts, timetables, ticket-office, baggage room, information 
and guidance bureau. The emphasis would be on the future, 
and college courses would survive the four-year term. Ceasing 
to be a “finishing school,” the college would take on a serious, 
not to say strenuous, air of getting ready for momentous 
efforts. Students would be making surveys of the broad fields 
of knowledge, experimenting in and testing out their abilities 
and interests, training themselves in efficient methods of work, 
planning tentatively a life’s intellectual endeavor, — all under 
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sympathetic and intelligent guidance. And this hopeful activ- 
ity would not be limited to the few who were to devote their 
lives wholly to scholarship and learning, but to the others 
who would soon be busy with the cares of business, family, 
and citizenship. An important part of one’s work in college 
would frankly be to discover means for continuing one’s inde- 
pendent education despite the burdens and distractions of 
modern economic life; and every available educational aid for 
busy men and women would be examined and evaluated — 
correspondence and extension courses, public lectures, books, 
journals, libraries. The college itself might enlarge its scope 
by assuming a supervisory responsibility over its graduates 
(or shall we say, its non-resident life members?), and offer a 
synthesis of educational helps that would be more satisfactory 
than anything now in existence. 

With the college adopting such a policy, a professor might 
introduce his course in some such way as this: “Gentlemen: ' 
This is a course in psychology; and before you finish it you 
will have doubtless have learned something about the sub- 
ject. But the purpose of the course is not to teach you as 
much psychology as time permits. Rather it is to open the 
whole subject to you so that you may, if you are sufficiently 
interested, continue its study the rest of your lives; in any 
case, to keep in touch intelligently with new developments as 
they occur, and to have the background necessary for appre- 
ciation and utilization. 

“Since psychology is still a young science and is even now 
changing rapidly, we cannot afford to be dogmatic in such 
a course as this. We shall not present any favored system 
to the exclusion of al! others, but rather examine all theories 
and aspects of the subject, for we do not know which of them 
the future will retain and which it will discard. 

“We shall refer occasionally to books that you may not 
need to consult until after the course is over. We shall sug- 
gest lines of study that will best be followed after you leave 
college. Above all, remember that the value of this course 
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will consist not so much in what you learn as in how you 
learn it. The attitudes you encourage in yourselves toward 
psychology and toward study in general, and the methods of 
study you develop will be infinitely more important than any 
factual information you absorb. You will have the better 
part of a lifetime to become learned, if you wish. Now is 
the time to find out how much you really care about psychol- 
ogy, how to pursue it economically and fruitfully, and how 
to guard against hasty and fallacious attitudes.” 

Perhaps it is foolish to ask why professors do not talk in 
this way to their classes, and why colleges are not organized 
on this forward-looking basis. The answer is obvious: we 
are too busy to prolong our education beyond the regular 
four years. Our time is too short even for our business, our 
family, our civic duties, and our recreation. How shall we 
find opportunity for systematic study and thought? 

Or the answer comes a little more querulously. What, 
four years not enough? Because we are prosperous and can 
afford to give our sons and daughters a higher education, is 
our indulgence to be run away with? We are glad that our 
sons may be scholars, athletes, and gentlemen for a few years 
prior to settling down; glad that they will carry over from 
these years into business or professional life certain intangible 
assets; glad that no one will ever call them bourgeois as we 
have sometimes been called. But there is such a thing as too 
much education — too much education. And four years is 
enough.” 

Thus between the relentless pressure of modern industry 
and a Philistine public opinion, our ideal of lifelong educa- 
tion is ground away. Yet we shall be deceiving ourselves 
if we blame only our lack of time and our neighbor’s unen- 
lightenment for this dismal condition. The chief burden of 
blame must rest on the hundreds of thousands of college 
graduates themselves who for four years spent their days, 
sincerely or insincerely, in cultural and intellectual activity, 
and then turned their backs on it for the rest of their lives; 
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——e 


doing so for the most part in a matter-of-fact way without 
even the chastening pang of an ideal consciously abandoned. 
Hundreds of thousands of young men and women moving out 
of the world of thought and spiritual cultivation (almost be 
fore they have moved in), lacking either the seriousness to 
want to live there permanently, or the imagination to see that 
permanent residence is desirable and attainable, or the will 
to live there at the cost of hardship and unconventionality — 
this is the seamy side of college and graduation. It is nothing 
but a wholesale junking each June of thousands of intellec- 
tual beginnings and potentialities. If is a more momentous 
retreat than that of any army in history. It is the pitiful 
anticlimax of our American education system. 

Is it inevitable? Must young people turn aside (which is 
almost turning back) after graduation rather than go for- 
ward to greater self-realization? Is a life of educational pur- 
pose and effort quite incompatible with the life of business 
and family cares? We fear the answer is yes, but we dare 
not say it. We look for a solution that would justify answer- 
ing no, but do not find it. But because there is no direct 
tunnel, as it were, through the problem, let us not stupidly 
conclude that the problem is unsurmountable. It is just this 
attitude of hopelessness that presents the chief obstacle toward 
a solution. Let the college graduate resolve not to abandon 
the broad interests he has begun to cultivate in college, and 
he will discover some means, however meager at first, that 
will enable him at least to keep in touch with the environment 
he has just left, and to bridge the gap between that environ- 
ment and an independent and more promising future. After 
all, education is chiefly an attitude, an attitude of serious 
interest, open-mindedness, and ready appreciation. A busi- 
ness man who persists in being broadly and attentively inter- 
ested in the world about and above him is to that extent 
educated or educating. And of course such an attitude cannot 
fail to be rewarded constantly with opportunities for satisfy- 
ing that intelligent interest. Even the casual books, maga- 
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zines, speeches, lectures, and conversations that the average 
college graduate experiences are in themselves a not incon- 
siderable source of information and intellectual stimulus to 
a person whose past schooling has enabled him to evaluate 
them, and whose present determined interest in continued 
education prompts him to question, ponder, and relate the 
facts and ideas that he encounters. The “will to endless 
education,” then, blesses one doubly: it gives one the seeking 
attitude of the genuine educant, and it finds the educational 
opportunities that the seeker desires. 

Is it not unfortunate that in the popular mind those people 
who are educating themselves in spare time are people who 
have not been to college, whereas college graduates are sup- 
posed to have finished their education and to be using their 
leisure in more pleasant ways? But can we say that there 
is no truth in this notion? Although the percentage of ele- 
mentary and high school graduates laboring to give them- 
selves a higher liberal education is doubtless very low, is the 
percentage of college graduates continuing by themselves the 
education that they have so advantageously begun, any larger? 
It is a notorious fact that everyone has some spare time, 
which he uses just about as he pleases. Can it be true that 
the subjects to which one gives the major portion of his time 
at college obtain so slight a hold on the student that he can 
not spare them a little of his leisure after graduation? 

However, spare time is not unlimited for anyone; and to 
the college graduate with business and family and in addition 
the desire to pursue his explorations in the world of thought 
and culture beyond college, spare time may be only an irri- 
tation. What can be done? Here are two possible plans 
feasible for a large enough number of college graduates to 
deserve mention. 

When a man is earning enough money to support himself 
and his family satisfactorily, he often has the choice between 
two modes of taking a further increase of income. He may 
take more money, or he may give less time. Not everyone, 
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naturally, has this option. But of those who do have it, very 
few know it, and fewer still make use of it. On the side of 
taking more money the attractions are great: the desire for 
greater comforts and opportunities for one’s family, the love 
of the work itself, the desire for a more influential place in 
the business or professional world, and the fun and prestige 
of making more and more money. Compared to these satis- 
factions an hour of daily reading and quiet thought may 
sound tame. But not to the man or woman who has kept 
his citizenship in a sphere above the workaday world. To 
such a one an hour a day of cultural leisure will be worth 
vastly more than the money that an hour of work might have 
brought. 

Another possibility for the college graduate with a margin 
of prosperity to his credit is the sabbatical year, the sabbatical 
year from business. Why not? If the scholar and college 
professor needs it, how much more does the business man 
or woman immersed in material interests? Six or four or 
two years of business, and then a year of study, of spiritual 
refreshment and enlightenment. Will one’s business have 
unfitted one for a return to books? Not if a person has kept 
his will to endless education; and without that will no one, 
of course, would leave his business for a day, not to say a 
whole year. Whether one goes back to his alma mater as a 
graduate student, or works independently, is a question for 
individual consideration. But whichever plan one adopts, it 
is no idle prophecy to say that a man or woman on sabbatical 
leave from business will discover absorbing interests in sub- 
jects that aroused only a mild interest in college days. For 
maturity is not the same thing as middle age. Rather one 
must choose between the two; and if one has chosen the 
former, he will return to his books with all the greater zest 
and insight. 

These suggested solutions of an immensely difficult problem 
are obviously imperfect and even irrevelant in many cases. 
They show, however, that the problem of serving both God 
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and Mammon in a world where Mammon is strongly en- 
trenched, is not unsolvable. They may prove’to some young 
men and women, and older ones too, thatMaving lived four 
years in a mansion of many rooms, eaclf with its wide win- 
dows upon the world and its tall doors laading out to avenues 
into the infinite, they need not be forcéd to move abruptly 
into a windowless hut and lock themselves up in darkness. 









Life 


Out of a dream 
A bud of time 
Blooms into charm, 
Beauty, fragrance, 
Mystery ; 
Its gardener unseen, 
A rose 
Guarded by thorns ; 
Petals crimsoned with Love ; 
It grows 
Watered by rain 
Teardrops of rain 
Fed by the rays 
Of a sun high above. 
It gives 
Its passion, pleasure and pain ; 
Then fades, bends, droops, 
Returns . 
With a prayer 
Silent, 
Serene, 
Into a dream. 


ANITA L, PETRUCCI, 
Junior High School, 
East Weymouth, Mass. 
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Means of Improving College Teaching 


WENDELL 8S. BROOKS 
INTERMOUNTAIN UNION COLLEGE, HELENA, MONTANA 


veaenenee aan: increasing enrollments in university summer 


sessions necessitate our using every possible 
O means of knowing our students, so that we 
Pe LUT 


TT eo 


may make our courses most serviceable to them. 
The classes are so large and the terms so short, 
that personal conferences with all one’s stu- 
dents are impracticable (even for the teachers 
who would enjoy them), but I have found the 
filling out of a sheet, like the following, a pleasant and some- 
what effective introduction to each of my summer students: 
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Give approximate descriptive titles of courses in Education 
and Psychology taken previously, with names of institutions: 
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How do you expect your work in Education and Psychology 
to contribute toward the accomplishment of your purpose? 
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The responses told me: (1) where to start, and (2) whither 
to aim. Regardless of a teacher’s notion of what his course 
ought to be, the knowledge of individual differences and the 
emphasis upon aims in education make information on both 
these voints of value in shaping his summer teaching. 

Secondly, these increasing enrollments in summer sessions 
are made up to a considerable extent of teachers. 

These teachers have already seen service,—some in elemen- 
tary, Many in secondary, and a few in higher education. 
Most of the elementary and high school teachers of today 
have studied methods of teaching; most of them have, more- 
over, worked under supervision. Most of them know, theo- 
retically, what constitutes good teaching; most of them have 
had good teaching pointed out to them in actual practice. 

These teachers have come to summer school eager,—some 
for the required hours’ credit in one subject or another; some 
for an advanced degree; some purely for personal improve- 
ment and the satisfaction derived therefrom. But, as a group, 
they are characterized by their eagerness. They deserve 
(perhaps more than those in attendance during the regular 
college year) the title “students.” Those young men in the 
Middle Ages who, having secured all that ‘.e local schools 
had to offer, left home and loved ones, and tramped hundreds 
of miles before the day of “hitch-hiking,” were the first to 
be called “studentes,”—the eager ones. They were eager to 
sit at the feet of some learned “doctor” in Bologna or Padua, 
in Paris or Cambridge. Similarly, many of these teachers 
attending our summer sessions come hundreds, some thou- 
sands, of miles to study with a certain professor. 

My observation of these two facts—the multitudes of actual 
teachers enrolled and their fine eagerness—has been made 
during my work as a visiting professor in the summer in 
three widely separated yet representative institutions,—the 
University of Michigan, Cornell University, and the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. From this observation, through four sum- 
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mers, comes my second suggestion for the improvement of 
college teaching. 

These teachers—the students in our summer classes—are 
qualified, both by study and practice, to judge of our teaching. 
Their eagerness to get something out of our teaching makes 
them particularly observing and attentive, so that they can 
tell what parts of our work were well done, what parts could 
have been improved. As several of them expressed to me 
a willingness to coéperate in my efforts for improvement, I 
drew up the following explanatory introduction and asked 
their answers or comments upon a dozen items. 


My observation after the Great War (1) of the tremendous 
increases in enrollment in secondary and higher education, 
and (2) of the lack of preparation of many of the newer 
appointees to teaching positions, convinced me that teacher- 
training was the field then most in need of workers. Accord- 
ingly, I withdrew from the secondary field after thirteen 
years’ service, including nine as principal, and have since 
been engaged in study and teaching in the teacher-training 
field. I have been trying (1) to improve myself as a teacher, 
and (2) to learn the means of helping others to improve. 
Your codperation is, therefore, asked in filling this sheet. 
What you say will in no way affect your grade; in fact, your 
grade will be reported to the Registrar’s office prior to my 
studying your comments. The paper, moreover, need not be 
signed; its value in guiding me, however, is enhanced if you 
do sign it, for I have appreciated the comments which many 
of you have made in and out of class, based on your experi- 
ences and studies. Think over the course you have just com- 
pleted with me in answering these questions. Underline the 
most suitable answer. Add comments if you wish. 


1. Have the assigned readings been rather long or about 
right? 

2. Have they been rather interesting to you, of moderate 
interest, or frequently without interest? 

3. Would you have preferred either more or less supple- 
mentary reading from magazines, reports, etc., in 
library? 

4. Did the preparation of a so-called “term paper” tend to 
unify the course, to make its application to life situa- 
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rae 4 easier, to add a burden to an already busy term’s 

work? 

5. Looking back over the entire term, about how much time 

in clock hours was the average which you spent in prep- 

aration for each meeting of the class? .... 

Would you have preferred more or less informal discus- 

sion by members of the class, or was ours about right? 

Would you have preferred more or fewer brief formal 

reports by members in class, or was ours about right? 

Would you have preferred from the instructor more or 

fewer outlines and reports of others’ studies? 

Would you have preferred more or less formal “lectur- 

ing’? 

10. What do you judge was the informational value of the 
lectures,—high, moderate, low? 

11. How did the lectures rank from standpoint of stimulus 
to further study and better work, in a word “inspira- 
tionally,”—high, moderate, low? 

12. Do not feel limited by the questions asked, but add com- 
ments of your own, please, on these or any other fea- 
tures of the term’s work. 


oP AS 


Their willingness to answer, their frankness in answering, 
and the constructive nature of many of their criticisms, have 
satisfied me of the value of making such a request. 





Utopia 


The nations now have made an end of war, 
And war is but an empty, hollow name. 

The tramping feet, the hymns of hate, the fame 
That sprang from butchery have faded far 
Into the past where formless theories are; 
The liberated world is not the same 

As in the long ago when struggles came 
Unheralded, the fruitful earth to scar. 
Blood-brothers all, and all of us at peace, 

A better and a wiser race of men 

Than those who strove to grasp with greedy hands 
Some vaunted prize; nor shall we ever cease 
To freely give of our great bounty when 
There comes a cry for help from other lands. 


Louise Darcy, 
Biddeford, Maine. 
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Extra Class-Room Activities in the Evening 
High School 


| PAUL KLEIN, 
PRINCIPAL, EVENING HIGH SCHOOL AND ADULT CLASSES, 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. 


TMCS TY first glance it would seem that the evening 
school should not be concerned with extra-class- 

A room activities,—the adults who are our stu- 

dents come for short periods of time, and 
a for a very definite purpose. They come at a 
sacrifice of their leisure, at the close of a day’s 
work, and seek their education in a condensed 
and practical form. 

In the day high school for minors, on the other hand, 
schoolmen have come to consider extra-classroom activities an 
essential part of the program of a modern high school. 
These activities “prepare the students for a life in a democ- 
racy, make them increasingly self-directive, teach codperation, 
increase their interest in the school, foster sentiments of law 
and order, and develop special abilities,”! states one authority. 

The purpose of this paper is to look a little more closely 
at the adults who attend our evening schools, in the light of 
these values, and to attempt to set up a few principles or 
limitations for extra-classroom activities in the evening high 
school. 

Groups who Attend the Evening School. Those who come 
for vocational purposes seem to form the majority of our 
adult students. However, during the past year we have 
scanned our enrollment with care, and would say that there 
are four other groups of importance among those coming to 
school. The lines cannot be drawn definitely, and many who 
come for vocational help may properly fall under some other 
classification. 

1 McKown, H. C. “Extra-Classroom Activities,’’ pg. 4-7. 
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(1) The academic group—those seeking an education, or a 
high school diploma, who may or may not have a specific ob- 
jective; and those who love knowledge for its own sake. 

(2) The avocational group. For these, the evening school 
offers a change and relaxation from their daily tasks. For 
some, shut in at home or at work all day, an opportunity to 
get out and mingle with a congenial group. For some, an 
opportunity to pursue some “bent.” And for some, oppor- 
tunity and facilities to keep their physical tone. 

(3) The handicapped group. There are those with physi- 
cal handicaps, the deaf or hard-of-hearing for example; those 
who have handicaps from early training, lack of opportuni- 
ties, and wrong habits; and those who have suffered misfor- 
tune, who must forget the past and start anew. 

(4) The immigrant group—those who need to be oriented 
into our ideas of government, our social order, our American 
way of doing things; those who need to learn to speak, read 
and write our language; and those who are definitely prepar- 
ing for the duties and privileges of citizenship. Among the 
immigrants we find those who are illiterate in their native 
language, and those with educational and cultural back- 
grounds from their own land. 

For the schoolman trained and experienced in the values 
and the technique of handling extra-classroom activities, a 
study of these groups should be suggestive of opportunities 
and needs for a program of activities paralleling the class 
work of the school. 

Other Factors which must be Considered: 


(1) Individual differences are very pronounced in the even- 
ing school. Not only all of the differences due to mental 
ability, and school accomplishment ranging from abject illit- 
eracy to college training, but all degrees of cultural, financial 
and social status—from almost hopeless poverty trying to 
make a livelihood, to the successful person brushing up on 
some little matter. Some with years of being a good “mixer” 
to those settled by the years in habits of an anti-social nature. 
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(2) Ability to learn is not weakened in adulthood. No 
phase of adult education should be undertaken without giving 
consideration to this important fundamental. “The tradition 
that education is something for the young, and that after a 
person reaches maturity there is a marked diminution in the 
ability to learn, has been effectively smashed by the scientific 
studies of Thorndike.’”* Dr. E. L. Thorndike offers as a result 
of a two-year experimental study at Columbia University, 
proof that adults learn as rapidly as youths, and that age in 
itself is the least important factor in learning.® 

(3) Greater responsibilities. Already the adult student 
who comes to the evening school has shouldered responsibil- 
ities—both as an individual and as a member of the social 
group—family and business, earning a living, and the like, 
On the other hand, there is no question that there are many 
civic responsibilities and privileges of which a large propor- 
tion of the adults in a community are not taking advantage, 
Witness the almost dribbling vote cast on important matters 
covering city officials, bonds, harbor improvement, and such, 
in our municipal elections. Is this apathy a challenge, and 
can a program of extra-classroom activities contribute any- 
thing to the answer? 

(4) Evening school attendance is a spare-time activity. As 
stated above, in the opening paragraph, the people who attend 
the evening school come for short periods of time,—during 
the hours they are not at work. It is questionable, therefore, 
if from these few hours of class work they will be willing 
or should take very much time for activities not bearing di- 
rectly upon the problems they are studying and for which 
they have registered. On the other hand, economists and 
sociologists point to the ever-shortening working day for our 
people, and to the responsibility of the school for training and 
directing leisure time into worthwhile channels. Can the 
evening school become a center for profitable and practical 
education, in which individuals will work some evenings of 


2 Seventh Yearbook Dept. Supt. N. E. A., Feb., 1929, pg. 478. 
3 Thorndike, E. L. “Adult Learning,’’ N. Y., Macmillan, 1928, 335 peg. 
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the week, and these same individuals return at other times 
as units in a larger social group with broader interests? 


PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATION FOR EXTRA-CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES IN THE EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


A. Those having to do with general organization and for- 
mation of activities, purposes, sponsors, and supervision: 


1. Formation of organizations, clubs, and activities should 
come as a result of a desire or known need on the part 
of the adults concerned. There should be no hurried 
forcing on the part of the school. 

2. Faculty sponsors should act only in the nature of ad- 
visors, and as coérdinators between the club program 
and the general adult-education program of the schvol. 

8. Gatherings solely for the purpose of entertainment— 
especially of a nature duplicating commercial amuse- 
ments—have no place in an adult education extra-class- 
room activities program. 


B. As to membership, officers, and participation: 

4. Membership in any organization or club, or participa- 
tion in any activity should not be limited to adults en- 
rolled in the evening school. On the contrary, all adults 
of the community who might be benefited should be en- 
couraged to become interested. 

(Note—This is contrary to the principle usually laid 
down for day school for minors, but is in harmony with 
the fundamental purpose of an adult education pro- 
gram.) 

5. Democracy in admission, participation, and office-hold- 
ing should be maintained. 


C. As to meetings, time, and scheduling: 


6. Activities and meetings held during class session hours 
must contribute to the general objectives of the group 
or course, and a program should be submitted to the 
principal for official approval in advance of the affair. 

7. All affairs of any other nature—especially those social 
in character, and in which more than one class or group 
is involved—should be scheduled so that little or no time 
is taken from the regular class work. Great care should 
be taken in the matter of general assemblies. 
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D. As to finances: 


8. Dues or admissions should be very small—large enough 
only to cover necessary expenses or to contribute to 
general projects in harmony with the purposes of the 
adult education program. They never should be a bar to 
membership or participation. 

(Note—As to handling of finances—unlike the day 
high school, it is suggested that these be handled inde 
pendently by each group or adult organization.) 

E. In general, the scheme of adult organization, activities, 
and clubs is that of a very loosely-knit federation, around a 
central body or program of adult education,—each indepen- 
dent unit serving the adult group interested. 

This paper covers in a very superficial manner the problem 
of extra-classroom activities in the evening high school. It 
should serve to make clear, however, that there are possibil- 
ities in this field worthy of further study and experimentation. 
A comprehensive program of adult education, reaching well 
into the leisure time of the adults of the community, must 
consider activities ordinarily felt to be extra-curricular or 
extra-classroom. 
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Better Rural Schools and Lower Taxes 


P. A. HERBERT 
360 PROSPECT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


gammcmuins AERE are thousands of rural communities 
where the burden of taxation on real and per- 
T sonal property has become unbearable. The tax 
rolls of almost every rural community in the 
vm«€,nw,3 United States show an appalling amount of 
: tax delinquency, much of which is of long-time 
standing. As a result, millions upon millions 
Summum oF sores of farm and forest land can be pur- 
chased today by simply paying the accumulated taxes and 
penalties against them. For much of this property, especi- 
ally the thousands of abandoned farms and the millions of 
acres of cut-over forest land, there are no purchasers, and so, 
in the course of time, the ownership passes to the states or 
local governments. 

The continued increase in the tax burden in these rural 
communities can generally be attributed almost entirely to 
the constantly increasing demands for better educational 
facilities, schools that will compare favorably with those in 
urban communities, and to the rising quality of highways, 
felt to be a necessity in this automotive age in which we are 
living. As schools and local roads are very generally still 
financed largely by taxes imposed under the property tax on 
real and personal property located in the confines of small, 
arbitrarily delimited districts, this burden rests very heavily 
indeed upon such property where land values are low. 

Even though taxes have generally mounted with astonish- 
ing rapidity to unexpected heights, the governmental services 
in most rural communities are still very much below what the 
leading citizens in the communities believe desirable. These 
governmental services, be they schools, roads, or the protec- 
tion of life and property, do not compare with such services 
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in the populous urban communities, where the small area, 
the dense population, and the concentration of wealth often 
make it possible to furnish such services more effectively even 
at a lower cost per unit of tax base. These two differences, 
better governmental service and a lower per unit cost, are 
the crucial points of the problem. How can rural govern- 
mental services be increased and the cost to the rural com- 
munity decreased? 

A number of possible points of attack present themselves, 
in so far as public schools are concerned. First of all, the 
hard-won battle for state aid should be continued with vigor, 
not only to increase that aid but also to bring about a federal 
equalization of school burden. Such federal participation 
would generally lead to greater aid to rural communities in 
the poorer sections of the country. The primary underlying 
motive behind the opposition to the governmental financing 
of education ever since the days when the question was 
whether there should be any public schools at all, has been 
one of selfishness; in the colonial days one’s childless and 
wealthy neighbor objected just as strenously toward helping 
support public schools as our wealthy urban centers and states 
now object to aiding those regions not possessing the same 
natural or accidental advantages. 

Secondly, the property tax should not continue as the main- 
stay of public finance in America. Economists agree that 
wealth as assessed under the property tax is not a true cri- 
terion of ability to support public services. They generally 
commend the European systems, where the property tax has 
been relegated to a minor position in public financing, and 
its place taken by the income tax and, to a lesser extent, by 
high inheritance taxes and business taxes. 

The two suggestions just made will, of course, not increase 
the quality of education, and they may not even result in 
much of a curtailment in local tax burden if present school 
organization continues. The changes advocated below will 
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either increase the services rendered by the school or decrease 
their cost, or they will do both. 

The movement to consolidate administrative units should 
be accelerated. These administrative units ultimately should 
be regional communities,—areas loosely bound by social, eco- 
nomic, and physical ties, but still large enough to secure the 
most effective administration. In some states such units will 
coincide most closely with the present division into counties. 
The administrative heads of these units should be technically 
trained men and women appointed by the state board of edu- 
cation. Their tenure of office should be dependent entirely 
upon the service rendered, as judged by the board that made 
the appointment. They should have charge of all technical 
educational matters, including the allocation of school funds. 
Any tendency towards despotism by these officials can be 
effectively checked by the state board of education because 
of its right of review, and by the local people through their 
control of the local tax receipts of the schools. The economic 
and technical advantages of such a scheme of organization 
are so patent and have been discussed so often that further 
argument seems unnecessary. 

Another change that is already well under way is the con- 
solidation of schools and the resultant transportation of chil- 
dren. This movement should be pushed vigorously, because 
it is one of the most fruitful ways of increasing educational 
quality. It might also at the same time be a means of reduc- 
ing educational costs, if professional enthusiasm were held 
somewhat in check. Often the costs of education after con- 
solidation are considerably above those before consolidation 
because the educational plant and services supplied are much 
more elaborate than need be. 

However, it is the teacher who today is the largest stum- 
bling block in the path of efficient rural education. The aver- 
age rural teacher is probably less than twenty years old and 
her experience covers not over two years of actual teaching. 
More elegantly furnished teacherages, higher salaries, con- 
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solidated schools located in or directly adjacent to the largest 
available center of population, will do little to solve the prob- 
lem. The problem is not how to hold the rural teacher a few 
years longer, or how to attract one with more preliminary 
training and experience, but how to make the teacher an 
integral part of the community. 

The only possible way that teachers can become such an 
integral part of the rural community is to make the teaching 
position not one to fill brief gap between normal school 
and matrimony, but Whe to attract the teacher-couple, the 
man and wife who are making teaching their life work. The 
stabilized rural community must build adjacent to its school 
a modern dwelling to house the teacher-couple, and it must 
provide this family with an ample salary, a salary that will 
range from $1,800 to $4,000 a year. Such a salary and an 
attractive, rent-free home will, within a comparatively short 
time, make available normal school and college trained couples 
who will be satisfied to look at such a position as a lifetime 
proposition. 

This teacher-couple should divide the actual classroom 
teaching; generally the wife should conduct the classes for the 
younger children and the husband most of those for the older 
children. The family’s duties, however, are not limited to the 
classroom, nor even to the children of the community. Offcial 
activities outside the classroom should form an important 
part of the duties of both husband and wife. They should 
guide the children in their play, as leaders in the boy and girl 
club work and other social organizations. The husband 
should offer counsel and advice to the men of the community 
by representing and assisting the county agent and by being 
active in social and fraternal organizations. The wife should 
aid the county home agent and take part in any other activi- 
ties of the women of the community. In small isolated com- 
munities the family may even be called upon to carry on the 
religious services. 

The multifold qualifications of the teacher-couple may make 
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this suggestion appear fantastic. It is believed, however, 
that it would not only bring about a much higher quality of 
education, but that it would do much to solve the many social 
problems facing rural communities today. The teacher-couple 
plan, in many cases, would not be more expensive than the 
present system, and this plan, in conjunction with the other 
recommendations previously suggested, should in all cases 
both reduce the tax burden on rural real estate and improve 
rural schools. 





Inquiry 
(Inspired by seeing the Drama, “Journey’s End.”’) 


“Can it be my Journey’s ended ?” 
The dying soldier sighed, 

“Can it be I’ve fought and lost 
On Life’s rough mountain’s side?” 


“The distant rumbling’s fainter, 
The haunting groans are dead; 
Captain, is the battle over? 

Are all those war fiends fled ?” 


“But what means this thickening darkness, 
O, what does it hide from me? 

Chaos, Chasm, Nothingness, 

Or Home and Tranquility ?” 


Anita L. Perrucct, 
Junior High School, 
East Weymouth, Mass. 




















American Notes—Editorial 


Approximately 1,000 children with seriously defective vision in New 
York City, many of them of high school age, are being denied the 
special educational facilities which their handicap requires, declared 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, at the opening of the Society’s annual 
conference recently in the Russell Sage Foundation Building, 130 
East Twenty-second Street. 

“There are now 79 sight-saving classes in New York City, accom- 
modating 1,450 pupils, nearly all of them in the elementary grades,” 
Mrs. Hathaway said. “There is very urgent need for 21 additional 
classes in the elementary schools and 29 additional classes in junior 
and senior high schools. 

“A request for 19 more sight-saving classes was made recently by 
Miss Frances E. Moscrip, Supervisor of Sight-Saving Classes in New 
York City, but the Board of Education was unable to meet this request 
on the ground of retrenchment. This has made necessary a long 
waiting list of children whose visual handicap not only prevents them 
from learning readily in classes with children of normal sight, but 
also creates in them a feeling of inferiority to the other children in 
their classes. During the last school year, from September 1929 to 
1930, there were 656 specific recommendations of children who should 
be in sight-saving classes. Of these, 252 were recommended by pri- 
vate physicians, 352 by Health Department eye clinics, and 52 by 
hospitals and other clinics. 

In sight-saving classes, through the use of special large-type books, 
movable desks, ideal lighting, and special teaching methods, children 
with little vision are not only given the same education that children 
with full vision receive, but they are also taught how to conserve their 
remaining sight. Educators have found that many children who had 
been accounted stupid or sullen, displayed high intelligence and pleas- 
ing dispositions as soon as their defective vision was recognized and 
they were placed in sight-saving classes. 

“New York City is badly in need of these sight-saving classes. They 
should be provided for humanitarian reasons; but if they are not pro- 
vided, the city and the nation will suffer. Lack of education will 
make some of these children eventual wards of the state.” 





Child Labor Day was inaugurated in 1907 for the purpose of focus- 
ing public attention upon the evils of child labor and the necessity 
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for legislative action. This day has been observed every year since 
that time. In spite of great progress during the last quarter of a 
century, many evils connected with the employment of children still 
rsist. 

me The nature of a child labor program given by any group should 
depend upon conditions in the state in which the meeting is taking 
place. The talking point in a state with marked weaknesses in its 
law, or in which certain forms of child labor flourish, or in which a 
child labor study has been made recently, should be on local condi- 
tions. In a state with reasonably high standards, a more general 
talk on child labor may be given. If a group wishes to study any 
special phase of child employment, such as industrial accidents to 
minors, child labor in the beet fields, what a good state child labor 
law should provide, street trades, etc., the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee will supply material and information. 

The National Child Labor Committee is always ready to assist 
groups in securing speakers from persons in the vicinity familiar with 
the problem. Address Gertrude Folks Zimund, Director of Publicity, 
Washington, D. C. 





At a time when colleges and universities throughout the country 
are perplexed about the ancient institution of a daily and even a 
Sunday chapel service, and in some instances are abandoning the 
struggle altogether, Syracuse University has started the new academic 
year with two regular Sunday services in the new Hendricks Chapel 
on the campus, and also a twenty-minute daily morning service, and 
a daily afternoon organ recital of a devotional character. Attendance 
at all of these services is voluntary, and the first two weeks of experi- 
ment have shown a steady gain in attendance. 

Hendricks Chapel was dedicated last June by religious leaders 
representing six different creeds or sects. Its services have begun 
this year with emphasis upon the non-sectarian character of the ser- 
vice it will render the campus community. At the first Sunday morn- 
ing service of the year, Chancellor Flint preached from the text, 
“Not that we have lordship over your faith, but are helpers in your 
joy,” and emphasized the point that the University accepts responsi- 
bility for providing a three-fold educational experience, physical, in- 
tellectual and spiritual. Since it accepts students who represent many 
different races, religions and creeds, it has no desire whatever to 
proselyte, but every desire to aid and encourage each student to live 
up to his own personal faith, and formulate his own creed for himself. 

The dedication of the great organ in Hendricks Chapel, Syracuse 
University, took place on Sunday morning, October 5, at 11 o’clock. 
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This was followed by a secular dedication on October 8, with a recital 
by Firmin Swinnen, concert-organist for Mr. Pierre S. dePont in 
Wilmington, and for the University of Delaware. At the dedication 
services on Sunday morning, Professor Earl Stout provided a program 
of devotional music, with words of dedication uttered by Chancellor 
Flint, and the acknowledgment of the organ by Dr. William H, 
Powers, Dean of the Chapel.—From Syracuse University, New York. 





Illustrated Pamphlets for Classroom Use. Through the generous 
codperation of government bureaus of the United States and foreign 
countries, tourist bureaus, transportation companies, manufacturers, 
importers and other business houses at home and abroad, Clark Uni- 
versity has assembled illustrated pamphlets, booklets, maps, charts 
and posters of great variety and of immediate value to the classroom 
teacher. A nominal charge is made to cover the cost of handlingsand 
shipping this material. A package of thirty or more selected pam- 
phlets will be sent to any address, postpaid, for $1.00. <A larger 
assortment will be sent for $2.00, $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00. Each dollar 
after the first will secure a larger supply than the first dollar, because 
of decreased cost in packing and in parcel post charges. A $5.00 
package - probably contain more than 200 pieces of illustrated 
material. A $10.00 package will contain more than 400 pieces of 
literature peat will include many publications secured by extensive 
international correspondence. 

Due consideration will be given to requests for material covering 
certain phases of geography, such as: Home Geography, Food, Cloth- 
ing, Shelter, Transportation, Manufactures, United States, South 
America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia. The Home Study Depart- 
ment of Clark University has become a center of exchange for more 
than a thousand different kinds of illustrated literature. Numerous 
publications have been obtained in generous quantities that could not 
be obtained by the individual teacher. This generous codperation 
from all parts of the world is growing. 

The following form of letter will aid in making selection of mate- 
rial and in giving prompt service : 

Clark University, Home Study Department, Worcester, Mass. 

Enclosed find........ dollars, for which send a package of illus- 
trated pamphlets for classroom use in geography. I am interested in 
securing material dealing with the following topics: (Here list the 
topics, using the foregoing list or other topics of interest, and give 
full address for shipment. ) 

Note.—Remittance may be made in any convenient form. Boards 
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of Education may follow their usual procedure in making orders. A 
$5.00 order for each school building will provide a school system with 
an exceedingly valuable selection of recent illustrated material. 

Address all communications to Clark University, Home Study De- 
partment, Worcester, Massachusetts. 





For your information the following items are submitted: 


Department of Superintendence, Detroit, February 21-26, 1931.— 

Formal announcement of this exhibit, including floor plans, price 
lists and application forms, will be released in November. Notice 
of exact date of release will be sent you about two weeks in advance 
of the date selected. Convention headquarters, principal meetings and 
exhibits will be located in theMasonic Temple. Exhibit space is very 
satisfactory in its arrangement and relationship to other convention 
activities. In area, however, it will be less than for several years 
preceding, hence your coéperation in restricting your space require- 
ments will be appreciated. 

National Education Association, Los Angeles, June 29 to July 4, 
1931.—The value and importance of exhibits at the “summer meet- 
ing” are becoming widely recognized. The Association has not oper- 
ated a convention exhibit on the Pacific Coast since the Oakland-San 
Francisco meeting in 1923. No section of the country is more keenly 
progressive in educational matters. Convention activities will center 
in and near the Shrine Temple, in which is located an adequate and 
most attractive exhibit hall. Convention arrangements and location 
of the Shrine Temple will assure interest in and thorough inspection 
of the exhibits—(Signed) Very truly yours, H. A, Allan, Business 
Manager. 





Just as we had placed the American Notes in the hands of the 
printers, we received from the Boston Herald the good news of Phillips 
Exeter Academy receiving a magnificent endorsement of a great gift 
from Edward S. Harkness. And here it is: 

EXETER’s Goop Fortune. We congratulate the students, the fac- 
ulty. and the principal of Phillips Exeter upon their good fortune in 
obtaining from that most liberal patron of education, Mr. Edward 
S. Harkness, a splendid gift for the establishment of 2 new system 
of teaching at the famous old academy, with the enlargement of teach- 
ing staff and the construction of buildings which the change will 
entail. Our congratulations are the more hearty because of the 
authoritative assurance that there will be no change in the spirit of 
the school. The old traditions of democracy will be jealously main- 
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tained. Emphasis on hard work will continue. There will be as 
heretofore as few rules as possible. Full opportunity, as always, wil] 
be offered the poor boy. These are the precious ideals which have 
long been cherished at the New Hampshire institution. 

The essential thing about the change in teaching plans is the 
reduction in the size of classes to conference groups of ten, a plan 
which will be to the advantage of many boys who are somewhat “lost” 
in big classes conducted on the recitation method. Exeter will con- 
tinue to be a large institution, but will undertake the development of 
methods that shall yield all the advantages of the small school. All 
this is in line with what is being done at Harvard and a few others 
of our great universities. Exeter becomes the first preparatory school 
in the country to adopt a system which represents the definite trend 
of educational thought today. 

This does not necessarily mean that the chief aim at Exeter will 
be to equip boys for college by the use of a teaching plan which they 
will find in operation when they reach college. It may well be that 
it will result in a reduction in the number who go on to the univer- 
sity. Principal Perry found a year ago in England that fewer than 
half the boys at Rugby, Eton and Harrow entered the universities, 
and that the highest ratio of these was at Winchester, where it stood 
at 60 per cent. Whether or not the graduates enter the higher schools 
they are expected to profit greatly from the establishment of a system 
which will bring them into intimate contact with their teachers an? 
enable them to “find themselves” as never before. 
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Book Reviews 


EXTRA-INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE TEACHER. By 
Roscoe Pulliam, Superintendent of Public Schools, Harrisburg, Illinois. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., N. Y. This is a new presentation of Class- 
room Management. It is addressed to all grades of school work, ele- 
mentary, intermediate, junior and senior. The following books in this 
list already published are “Directing Learning in the High School”; 
“Educational Psychology”; “The High School.” All of them are admir- 
able, either in or out of the schoolroom. 


OUR FOOD. By Josephine Worthington and Catherine Victoria 
Matthews. Net price 72 cents. F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dans- 
ville, N. Y. It tells “Why” we are eating foods from the different parts 
of the earth, why we have cotton, wool, linen, silk, and fur; why we 
make houses of brick, concrete, many kinds of wood, why we can ride 
to school in the family automobile, etc. The book is pleasantly put 
together and llustrated. 


THE CHILD’S EMOTIONS. The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
coga, Illinois. Price $2.50. The first section deals of Bases of Emo- 
tions; Round Table Discussions, Certain Aspects of the Child’s Emo- 
tional Life with Reference to Social Relations, etc. The concluding 
section treats of the love of the child and the parents’ relation to the 
problem of adjustment. 


Number 59 of READING WITH A PURPOSE, by Felix E. Schelling, 
Chicago, the American Library Association, is upon “Shakespeare.” 50c. 


From the C. V. Mosby Company, publishers, S. Louis, U. 8S. A.: 
DIETETICS AND NUTRITION, By Maude A. Perry, B.S. This book is 
easy to read and its meaning is useful and helpful. To be sure, the 
author is scientific, but he is common sense, also, It is a book for 
nurses, graduate nurses, physicians, teachers and all those who are 
interested in public health and problems. Price $2.50. And another 
book from the same place is PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH. 
By Clais Elsmere Turner. Price $2.75. The author is an M.A. and 
Dr. P.H. It deals “with the health of the individual and with the 
health of the community, seeking to provide the subject-matter back- 
ground for healthful living and citizenship or for health teaching at 
the lower levels.” A book that should be in every home and in every 
school. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE COMMON SCHOOL. By Edward EH 
Reisner, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, j 
The Macmillan Company. $2.25. Students and teachers will learn the — 
meaning of popular education at different stages of its evolution in — 
relation to the total social situation in which it has operated. There — 
are twenty-seven chapters,—each full of education! 


WAYS TO TEACH ENGLISH. By Thomas C. Blaisdel, Ph.D., Pro — 
fessor of the Teaching of English at the State Teachers College, Slip 
pery Rock, Pa, Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., New York, N, Y, 
This book is well parted as follows: Part I: Teaching Self-Expression; 
Part II: Teaching Accuracy; Part III: Teaching Appreciation. There 
is a Bibliography and Index that are worth reading. The book ig 
up to date and will be useful in the schools and colleges, 


A CHILD’S SECOND NUMBER BOOK, Part One. The same, Part 
Two, By Julie E. Badanes and Saul Badanes. With illustrations by 
Helen M. Torrey. The Macmillan Company. 68 cts. each. These books 
develop in the mind of the boy or girl, number concepts from 1 to 100, 
and teach them how to apply this knowledge of counting. Besides, 
it provides material for the child’s own direct experiments and oppor- 
tunities for self-expression. The second book is progressive and opens 
larger numbers. 


HAPPY CHILDHOOD READERS. Four admirable, progressive read- 
ers, viz., a primer, Betty and Jack; a first reader, called Helen and 
Bob; a second reader, called Alice and Billy; and a third reader, called 
The Happy Road. They are made by Albert C. Lisson, Principal William 
Blackstone School, New York City, and Lecturer at Froebel League, in 
collaboration with Emma Grant Meader, Ph.D., formerly Instructor in 
Elementary Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. Ilus- 
trations by Ann Brockman. These readers are excellent in all ways. 
They have been worked out progressively; they are well illustrated; 
the printing and the illustrations are of the best. They are made by 
the F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, New York, the pub 
lishers of “The Normal Instructor.” 


From the Catholic Education Press we have A COLLEGE HAND- 
BOOK TO NEWMAN, by Edwin Ryan, D.D. This book is a help in 
reading Newman. There are five chapters that set forth the intel- 
lectual and religious development of Newman. The last chapter sets 
forth Newman’s concept of the Educated Man. The book could be read 
at a reading. And any one would be the better for doing so, whatever 
his religion. 








